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And here I would introduce the authority of one1 whose
sagacity and profound learning enabled him to grasp, and
to classify, and to store up, every particle of solid informa-
tion to be derived from purely classical sources. " I will
here/' he observes, <c close my account of these researches;
for I feel that the greater extent they assign to the
Pelasgians, the more scruples will they raise. I am now
standing at the goal from which a survey may be taken of
the circle, where I have ascertained the existence of
Pelasgian tribes; not as vagrant gipsies, but firmly settled
as powerful nations, at a period for the most part prior
to our historical knowledge of Greece. It is not as a mere
hypothesis, but with a full historical conviction that I assert
there was a time when the Pelasgians, then perhaps more
widely spread than any other people of Europe, extended
from the Po and the Arno, almost to the Bosphorus. The
line of their possessions, however, was broken in Thrace ;
so that the chain between the Tyrrhenians of Asia, and
the Pelasgians of Argos, was only kept up by the isles in
the north of the JEgsean.

" But in the days of the genealogists and of
Hellanicus, all that was left of this immense race, were
solitary, detached, widely-scattered remnants, such as
those of the Celtic tribes in Spain; like mountain-peaks
that tower as islands, where floods have turned the plains
into a sea. Like those Celts, they were conceived to be,
not fragments of a great people, but settlements formed
by colonising or emigration, in the same manner as those
of the Greeks, which lay similarly dispersed."

These remarks of the illustrious Niebuhr, are amply
confirmed, by the sifting process to which I have sub-
jected the Greek geographical accounts, in their broadest
and most practical form. Those geographical terms,
whether of mountains, tribes, rivers, or cities, they heard

1 Niebukr, Hist. Borne, vol. i., p. 52.